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Every Library Is a Fortress 


There is sufficient ammunition in the Libraries of the United States to 
win the war and to guarantee the peace. 







The forces of ruthless aggression expected smashing and complete victory 
through totalitarianism, tanks and terror. They didn't consider the potency 
of their opponent's weapons—democracy, unity, liberty. They dismissed the 
importance of anything which wasn't rolled off a production line, made by 
slave labor, and manned by servants of the State. 











Our primary advantage over the Axis powers comes from our “little” peo- 
ple. In our country we know why we're fighting, the kind of a world we it 
want after the victory. We learned it in our schools and have it brought to Le | 
our attention daily in the free public press. And this total information is 

classified and made available for us by our free public libraries. 








The books and magazines in your “stacks” are fighting weapons. You are 
the Quartermaster in charge of dispensing the ammunition and keeping it 
in first-class condition. .... 

The Commercial Paste Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
Publishers of “Gluey Gleanings" 
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Salute to I. L. A.’s New Officers 


Breaking all precedents, the ballot 
for officers for the coming year was 
taken by mail, following the decision to 
do away with the annual state meet- 
ing. The results of the ballot are as 
follows: 

President—Frances Warner, Serials 
librarian, Iowa State College 

Vice president—Alice B. Story, Li- 
brarian, Cedar Rapids Publie Library 

Secretary—Dorothy Deyoe, School 
librarian, State Traveling Library 

Registrar—Martha Hackman, Des 
Moines Public Library 

Ruby Taylor, treasurer, and Lucile 
G. Davis, 2d vice president hold over 
another year. 

The members of the 
Board are: 

Biancue A. Situ, 

State Traveling Library 
Mary F. Parmeuer, Fort Dodge 
Maxwe.. O. Wurre, University Library 


Executive 


Our President’s Letter 


Dear Fellow Librarian: 


This year we have a greater task and 
harder problems to face than ever be- 
fore in the history of our Association. 
However, I firmly believe that we also 
have the greatest opportunity. There 
is a positive challenge which faces all 
of us. Every library, both large and 
small, public, school and college, can 
and should become a center of war in- 
formation. Even the smallest libraries 
should be the leading educational 
agencies and powers in their commu- 
nities. We can help our communities 
know the importance of library serv- 
ice in enabling them to understand the 
significance of the great events now 
taking place and their part in it. 

Due to transportation difficulties 
there cannot be so many meetings, and 
much work will have to be conducted 
through correspondence. However, 
the restriction on traveling will allow 
more intensive work at home. It is 
my hope that every librarian in the 
state will feel that he or she has an 
active part in the Association and that 





we will all work together to fulfill our E 
mission in these days of emergency. 
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The Executive Board, by correspond. — 
ence, has approved the resignation of © 
Margery Owen as Secretary (Miss 
Owen has a fellowship at the Univer. © 
sity of Michigan) and approved the — 
appointment of Dorothy Deyoe in her ; 
place. It approved the Treasurer’s 
Report for 1941/42, the estimated & 
Budget for 1942/43 and the appoint. — 


ment of this year’s committees. § 


Mr. Spaulding has requested that 
the name of the Defense Committee be 
changed to War Work Committee. He © 
has selected an Executive Board and © 
a leader for each of the nine districts” 
of the Association. Each librarian will ~ 
be contacted and asked to help in this ~ 
present, all-important work. Our task ~ 
today more than ever before is to get 
facts and furnish information. The ~ 
War Work Committee will function ~ 
in very close cooperation with the Ex- — 
tension Committee, again under the 
leadership of Helen Rex. We hope that © 
through the organization of the dis ~ 
tricts a feeling of greater unity can © 
be developed within each district, a ~ 
feeling of kinship and comradeship, so ~ 
that individual problems may be dis- ~ 


in: 


cussed and help interchanged. 4 

We wish to thank you for the com- ~ 
pilations of circulation statistics which ~ 
you have kept these past months. They ~ 
will be helpful in preparing a study © 
which the Iowa Agricultural Experi 7 
ment Station is undertaking, which in™ 
turn, we hope, will aid our efforts to © 
promote library service. The Execu-~ 
tive Board agreed that it was wise to” 
drop the Board on Action for the pres-~ 
ent, to be replaced by the War Work” 
Committee. There are many other im~ 
portant committees and there will be” 
duties for each member of the Asso ~ 
ciation. e 

We must keep our faith and hope 80” 
that in our war program we will be 
ready for the Peace and the Post-War 
World. If all.of us work whole-heart 
edly together, we can accomplish 
much. 


ae eh ka? 














Sincerely, 
FRaNcES WARNER ~ 
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Iowans Are Fond of Iowa! 


The Iowa Library Association is to 
be warmly commended for the tribute 
to this state being gotten out now in 
a most attractive form. 


It is a booklet with one of Grant 
Wood’s best known paintings, ‘‘ Young 
Corn,’’ on the cover and on the inside 
a reproduction of the remarks made 
by Doctor Frank Luther Mott, then 
director of the University of Iowa 
School of Journalism but now dean of 
journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, on the oceasion of receiving the 
Iowa Library Association’s plaque for 
literature in 1939. 

Because that Mott eulogy to Iowa, 
in its simple beauty of word and 
thought, is so effective, it is being 
passed along here in its entirety: 


We Iowans are very fond of Iowa 
—and more than a little proud of it, 
though we try not to praise it too 
much. 


We know that Iowa has its faults. 
It gets pretty cold in the winter; 
nearly every January we get a spell 
of weather that forces the mereury of 
our thermometers down to 25 below 
zero, to 30 below and once in a while 
even to 40 below. And we complain 
about this ‘‘angry, nipping cold.’’ 
Then along in July and August Iowa 
gets some broiling hot weather that 
smites us directly from the hinges of 
Hades. And we don’t like that either, 
and we express our disapproval freely. 

But in between the extremes we have 
some of the most beautiful weather 
that ever blessed a favored land. De- 
cembers’' just cold enough to make 
the blood race and to stir the love of 
living within us, with the land calm 
and white in the early winter. Aprils 
so fresh and sweet that we all become 
in some way a part of the new life 
springing in the fields about us. Julys 
lush and deep with rich crops, when 
driving along by the fields, our nostrils 
draw in the sweet, rank odor of the 
growing corn. And the autumns! 
Not on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
nor in any Shangri-La, is the sky 
bluer and cleaner, the air more intoxi- 





eating, the landscape more gorgeous 
with color. 


We are frequently reminded, how- 
ever, by our friends who speed through 
Iowa on transcontinental trains, that 
the contours of our state are flat and 
uninteresting. No candid Iowan will 
deny that there are stretches of rail 
and concrete highway within our bor- 
ders that are anything but exciting, 
and that the hindquarters of our towns 
backed up against the railroad right- 
of-way are often uninviting, to say the 
least. 

But Iowa shows her worst aspects to 
such casual observers. In general, 
the state is anything but flat. Iowa 
is not of the plains but of the prairie, 
and what may at first appear to the 
stranger to be level land becomes on 
closer observation a gently rolling, 
undulating prospect. Then when you 
leave the ample and comprehensive 
prairie land, and strike into one of 
the hundreds of districts that are more 
rough and irregular, you are pleased 
by the sudden diversity of the Iowa 
seene. Here are rounded hills straight 
out of a Grant Wood landscape; or it 
would be truer to say, here are the 
hills which Grant Wood put into his 
pictures. Here is a high crest from 
which you see the yellow and green 
and white checkerboard of valley fields 
spread out for miles below you, with 
dark woods, far off, marking the irreg- 
ular course of a river. The pictur- 
esque heights of the MeGregor region, 
with Pike’s Peak overlooking the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and the Wis- 
consin; the lakes of the northern coun- 
ties, with their heavily wooded shore- 
lines; the Palisades of the Cedar and 
the tall bluffs of the Missouri; the 
many rivers, from the Wapsipinicon in 
the northeast to the Nishnabotna in 
the southwest—all these give rich vari- 
ety to the Iowa scene. 


And the Iowa people! Well, we 
have plenty of the mediocre sort, and 
our share of crooks and lame-brains, 
and some of the plodding peasant type. 
We have a few freaks too—the tat- 
tooed countess, and the old lady of 
Dubuque, and some holy rollers. But 
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the great multitude and brotherhood 
of Iowa people are—let us be honest 
about this—just about as fine and 
sound and intelligent a segment of the 
human family as can be found any- 
where. Your typical Iowan is neither 
enthusiast nor bigot, neither profligate 
nor prude, neither spendthrift nor 
miser. He stands on his own two feet, 
he is close to the grassroots, he is not 
to be hurried. But there is variety in 
these Iowa people; there are farmers 
and stockmen, industrialists and mer- 
chants, artists and scholars. In the 
last generation or two, Iowa has fur- 
nished an amazing number of great 
American novelists, artists, educators, 
scientists, poets, scholars, musicians, 
orators—and even some statesmen. 

And in the earlier days as well, Iowa 
had some great men and women. I 
suppose most of us are as proud of 
our pioneer heritage as of anything 
else we have here in Iowa. Most of 
us are close enough to those heroic 
days to have heard from the lips of 
our grandparents about prairie fires 
and blizzards; about the Spirit Lake 
massacre, the ‘‘hairy nation,’’ the 
coming of the railroads; about the 
majestic beauty of virgin prairie. We 
really cherish this pioneer history of 
ours. 

Yes, we must admit it: We Iowans 
are very fond of Iowa—the state of a 
great people, of beautiful landscapes, 
of tall corn and rich crops—a various 
and fruitful state. 

Globe Gazette, Mason City, Iowa, 
November 17, 1942 


Libraries and the War 


‘‘Every civilian must make a defin- 
ite, active contribution to the war ef- 
fort.’’ 

‘*We are fighting especially for the 
future of our children in a free world. 
Children must be safeguarded so that 
they can live and share in that future. 
They must be nourished, sheltered and 
protected even in the stress of war 
production, so that they will be strong 
to earry forward a just and lasting 
peace.”’ 

‘‘Post-war statesmen are needed 


now. How shall we treat our allies? 
What kind of peace shall be written? 
What are the requirements of a real 
victory ?”’ 


What We Can Do 


Make information about the war 
available to every one in the commu- 
nity. Collect and use as much free 
material as possible. The Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense provides excellent mate- 
rial for display. 

Spend the book fund for important 
books—buy the best books about the 
war and the countries involved. Try 
to cireulate books about the peace 
NOW. 

Buy or borrow books on technical 
subjects for men who are doing war 
work. Ask your nearest larger li- 
brary first, then appeal to the State 
Traveling Library or Ames. 

The home front is important. ‘‘ Less 
money, more taxes, nowhere to go, high 
prices, scarcity of goods, raw material 
and labor,—these are some of the prob- 
lems we have to solve on the home 
front.’’ Food, nutrition, cooking, can- 
ning, child care, home nursing are sub- 
jects on which every library should 
supply ample information. 


Libraries are information centers, 
agencies which the people themselves 
have established and maintained. Now 
more than ever people should turn to 
the library for help in all their prob- 
lems. 

(Distributed to all libraries in Dis- 

trict 9 by Eva T. Canon, Council 
Bluffs, District Chairman) 


War Institutes 


There were 34 war institutes held in 
Iowa libraries during October and No- 
vember, following the plan outlined by 
the Defense Committee of the Iowa Li- 
brary Assocoiation at the meeting held 
in Des Moines September 20, 1942, 
with 82 librarians attending. 

The recorded attendance at the 34 
meetings was 914. Of the 375 public 
and association libraries in the state, 
148 were represented at one or more 
of the meetings. 

The following analysis of interest 
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and participation in the War Insti- To the Defense Committee of the Iowa 
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. tutes, judged by attendance, and the Library Association : if 
1 size of the groups they reached, was The accompanying statistics are 
made by Jeanne C. Lewis, State Super- based on library participation in the i. 
visor of War Information Service. war institute program. AS 
Pi 
a 
4 Positive Facts 
| State population—2,538,268 Hf 
- 1. 875 libraries serve 1,370,908 population................... 54.009% ip 
e 174 im towne 11-1000... ccc ccccccccseses 46.40% 104,037 eT 
i LAS im towen 2OGOBIG 6. ov ccc vecbotcucetovn 30.13% 171,158 at 
a 43 in towns 2500-5000.................-4-- 11.46% 156,005 it 
a 45 in towns 5000+ (inel. 1 county lib.)..... 12.00% 939,708 it 
2. 45 libraries—5000+ population (incl. 1 county ‘- 
t 3 BRA) GRIGG. 000 vbinccks savdbbatreiecuenteent 12.00% 939,708 68.54% 4 
e 3. 330 libraries—less than 5000 population—serve.. 88.00% 431,200 31.46% 4 | 
y ; 4. 98 county seat and 1 county library—serve..... 26.40% 1,046,869 73.86% 
1 in towns Ua oe etee wears abeiaaaa 1.01% 
e 29 im towns 1000-2500. ...........0.ceeeeeees 29.29% 

31 in towns 2500-5000......... Mpa 31.31% - 
1a 38 in towns 5000+ (inel. 1 county lib.)..... 38.38% a 
r 5. 148 libraries attended institutes—represented.... 39.46% 1,122,038 81.84% i 
: 30 in towns BO as hes ch ade one cabeae 8.00% 17,844 t ; 
- 47 in towns 1000-2500............--.scceee: 12.53% 76,215 : 
es 29 in towns 2500-5000...................65- 7.73% 107,323 t 

; 42 in towns 5000+ (incl. 1 county lib.)..... 11.20% 920,656 : 
; 6. 76 county seat and I county library attended— - 

, seppetamal |. oi 668 < cae cbivecevavi stvedaney 20.26% 989,923 72.20% 

3 18 in towns 1000-2500................00c00. 4.80% 

ly 21 in towns 2500-5000................000005 5.60 

J 38 in towns 5000+ (incl. 1 county lib.)..... 10.13% 

: 7. Largest per cent of group attendance was in the largest-population group and the next 7 
to smallest number-of-libraries group. | 


i ¥ Smallest attendance was in the smallest-population group and the largest number-of- : 
- libraries group. : 
e 30 out of 174 libraries— 11-1000 population—17.2% I 
+ 47 out of 114 libraries—1000-2500 population—41.2% 
29 out of 42 libraries—2500-5000 population—66.6% # 

42 out of 45 libraries—5000+ population—91.1% ' 


. 3 8. 19 counties—all libraries attended (35) ¥ 
|= 9. 15 counties—no libraries attended (54) | 
ry 10. 65 counties—partial attendance (113 of 286) b 
> = 11. 1 county library attended * 
oa 12. 1 county seat has no library L¥ 
: = 13. 387 county seats are in towns of 5000+ population i 
a 14. 17 counties have 20 towns larger than the county seat 
4 County Ccunty Seat Others 
. aa ee seeeee Adel—1,740 Perry—5,977 
a PUGROES 6. os cccnstens Sidney—1,290 Hamburg—2,187 
E* WES co ccccesensccse Clarion—2,971 Eagle Grove—4,024 
3 PORD. occcscocssocdvenes Clarinda—4,905 Shenandoah—6,846 
1 = DEE sv cccnscicsacays Allison—708 Greene—1,303 
GO 0s ccnevionses Elkader—1,556 Guttenberg—1,860 
7 > A RRO EL ee West Union—2,056 Oelwein—7,801 ; 
= Hancock ...........+++ Garner—1,549 Britt—1,813 3 
- = TEOOGED occ cccccstasens Eldora—3,553 Towa Falls—4,425 


hy csaavaedeae Missouri Valley—3,994 
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15. 42 counties have towns of 5000+ 


16. 45 towns have a population of 5000+ (incl. 1 county lib.) 


37 are county seat towns 


7 others are Grinnell, Keokuk, Ames, Perry, Shenandoah, Cedar Falls, Oelwein 


17. 1 county library 


Negative Facts 


1,167,360 people are not served 
227 libraries did not attend institutes 


144 in towns i 5 os ahd Sao oo we vs 38.40% 
66 in towns 1000-2500.................... 17.60% 
14 im towns 2500-5000................00.. 3.73% 

3 in towns 5000+ (incl. 1 county lib.)... 80% 


248,870 people in library towns were not represented 


lecounty seat does not have a library 


24 county seat libraries did not attend institutes 
15 counties had no libraries in attendance 


57 counties have not towns of 5000+ 


3 town libraries of 5000+ did not attend—Storm Lake, Oelwein, Perry 


First Things First* 
Librarian’s Wartime Opportunity and Para- 
mount Duty 


Librarian of Iowa State College 


On August 8th** Elmer Davis is 
quoted as stating ‘‘We could lose this 
war. ... As a nation we are not more 
than ankle deep in the war... . Win- 
ning it (this war) is the one vitally 
important thing in the world today, 
but we are not winning it yet.’’ 

At about the same time Dr. Henry 
M. Wriston added one significant sen- 
tence. ‘‘At the moment we are losing 
the war.’’ 

Two weeks ago Secretary Knox 
stated ‘‘Defeat is possible and sure to 


' ome unless we as a people comprehend 


in full measure the threat.’’ 

A week ago Assistant Secretary Bard 
said ‘‘We are losing this war and we 
should well understand that unpleas- 
ant fact.... We are losing this war. 
It will take all we have got to win. 
What are you going to do about it?’’ 

Why are we losing this war and 
what can we librarians do about it? 

No one of us can doubt that defeat 
would mean the end of libraries as we 
know them. It would mean the end of 
all those liberties we cherish most 
dearly. 

I wish to make, at the outset, two 
assumptions. If time permitted, I be- 
lieve I could convince you of their val- 
idity. The first is that most of us are 

rn re at 6 eine of Ge Meteuip if 


brary Associ October 2, 1942. 
Des Metner" "Register, August 8, 1942. 
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optimists. We like to emphasize and 
exaggerate our successes and to mini- 
mize and forget our failures. This 
characteristic results in self deception 
and wishful thinking. As a result 
minor successes are magnified by radio 
commentators into great victories; 
major defeats are minimized. We do 
not see the whole picture and do not 
sense, much less appreciate, the dan- 
gers that threaten us. 

My second assumption is that we li- 
brarians are peace loving; we do not 
like to think about war, much less 
study the essentials of successful total 
war. We much prefer to emphasize 


the ideal post-war world and what we 4 


can do to aid in obtaining it, not fully 
realizing that to organize a new and 
better world we must first win this 


war. As a result of this tendency we 
librarians are not well informed of the 
political, economic and military facts ~ 
which are leading us to defeat. Since ~ 
we do not understand these facts, we 

naturally cannot develop our libraries ~ 
into effective war information centers; ~ 


neither can we function as educational © 
leaders in our communities. I asked 
a group of 45 librarians two weeks ago © 
how many of them had read three ar- 


ticles on the war—one in Harpers’, one 
in Iife and one in Fortune. Only two — 
out of the 45 had read any one ot 4 


these significant articles on a war 
which will determine the form of our 
civilizaton for generations to come. . 
What can we librarians do? What | 
ean I do in Ames, Iowa, and what can” 
you do in Hastings, Nebraska? & 
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First, we can take as our objective 
the aim expressed by Secretary Knox 
and Assistant Secretary Bard: Our 
people must comprehend in full meas- 
ure the threat. It will take all we have 
to win this war. We can take as a 
second objective the full understanding 
by the citizens in Ames, Iowa, and in 
Hastings, Nebraska, of the meaning of 
total war. We have little understand- 
ing at present and Washington seems 
to have less. 


Educators, working together in 
unity, have access to many millions of 
Americans and therefore have the op- 
portunity of bringing to their atten- 
tion the basic facts. Washington is 
responsive to public opinion. We are 
still living in a democracy. We have 
a President who has his ear to the 
ground. If the people insist that we 
have a businesslike administration of 
the war, Washirigton will respond. If 
all the librarians in the United States 
would make their first aim the winning 
of this war, the most important thing 
in life today, then we would win it, the 
American people would have a differ- 
ent concept of total war and Washing- 
ton would react immediately. Edi- 
torials in local newspapers, radio 
broadeasts, meetings of citizens, farm- 
ers, and others, are noted in Washing- 
ton. If the people insist that the con- 
fusion, chaos and wasted effort be 
stopped, then they will be stopped. Li- 
brarians must work as a unit in seeing 
that their citizens understand the sig- 
nificance of ‘‘all-out’’ war. 


How are we going to do it? 


1. We ean ourselves face the facts. 
We can read. Magazines are full of 
significant articles, as, for example, 
those referred to in Fortune, Life and 
Harpers. A physician may be excused 
for not healing himself, but no li- 
brarian can be forgiven for not edu- 
eating himself. One librarian told me 
the other day that she always skips any 
articles on the war. I told her that 
when she found herself in a concen- 
tration camp she might have time to 
think. Winning this war is the all- 
important job ahead of us and we li- 
brarians must read night and day and 
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study the various activities which 
make up total war. 


2. Read books. Many of them are 
significant. If we know something 
about the contents of these books, we 
can advise others. 


3. Give up business as usual. For- 
get for a while your list of best novels. 
Substitute for them lists of books 
about the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, books about countries where 
military action is taking place or will 
take place, and, above all, books about 
total war. Send these lists to the 
papers. We are having the most tre- 
mendous war in history, the outcome 
of which will affect the future of all 
of us. We haven’t time for the ordi- 
nary library routines when the war 
possibly is being lost. 

4. Organize your library for total 
war service, after you yourselves real- 
ize the significance of the term. I am 
not going to give you a blue-print be- 
cause conditions are different in dif- 
ferent communities. There are some 
things that must be done. The rooms 
in your library will reflect the war 
effort. You will have posters. You 
will have displays of books on total 
war. You will display the host of 
pamphlets on the war :—quick and easy 
reading. You will post on your bul- 
letin boards significant statements like 
those quoted earlier. But above all, 
you yourself will take the lead in your 
community in trying to see that your 
public comprehends the present condi- 
tions and the meaning of total war. 
Persuade all clubs and organizations 
to discuss the subject ‘‘Are we losing 
the war? If so, why?’’ Work out 
programs for them. You will encour- 
age discussion by conversations, by 
speaking at meetings, by speaking over 
the radio, by calling significant articles 
and books to the attention of leaders 
in your community, clubs, radio speak- 
ers, editorial writers, and others who 
influence public opinion. 

Some librarians have argued that 
they are interested in post-war plan- 
ning and that post-war reconstruction 
must have first attention. What kind 
of a post-war world are we going to 
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have if the Axis wins? Thousands of 
articles and books have been published 
on the post-war world. I have not yet 
seen one on what this country will do 
in a post-war world controlled by Hit- 
ler. The first point in the resolutions 
adopted by the American Library As- 
sociation in June emphasizes the neces- 
sity of winning this war. That must 
come first. You are naturally greatly 
interested in post-war conditions, but 
for the time being we must concentrate 
on the most important crisis in history. 


It is impossible to answer calmly the 
second objection which has come from 
many women. Members of a few wom- 
en’s clubs have told me they want to 
forget about the war. They don’t want 
to talk about it; they don’t want to 
think about it. I suppose the people 
in France, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
the Philippines in 1939-40 did not want 
to think about the war. They wanted 
to think of pleasant things: tea parties, 
novels and cocktails. Look at these 
countries now. 


This war effort demands the best of 
all of us. If we lose, everything will be 
gone except life itself. It will be too 
late to concentrate on an all-out war 
effort. Let us suppose we win the war, 
but that the day of victory is delayed 
through our delay in comprehending 
the meaning of total war. Thousands 
of our young men who would have 
come back to us safely, if we had had 
more understanding, will be gone. The 
giving up of gasoline and tires, five 
degrees of heat, sugar, are of no con- 
sequence. These things mean little to 
those who have given up their hus- 
bands and sons. Let us tell Washing- 
ton that we are prepared for total 
war, we are willing to make any sac- 
rifices necessary, but that we insist on 
coordination in our government and 
well-directed instead of misdirected ef- 
fort. If the people of the United 
States can stand together and go all- 
out for victory, there will be no doubt 
of the outcome. The only question is 
whether we shall do it and that ques- 
tion arises from the fact that the 
American people do not understand. 


It is up to us librarians, as well as to 
all other educators, to see that the 
people are informed. 

The sands of time are running out. 
What are we going to do about it? 


Mrs. Horace Mann Towner, Friend of 
Libraries 

It is impossible to estimate the in- 
fluence of a woman such as Mrs. 
Towner, so closely associated with the 
best interests of libraries for so many 
years. Although she had not been a 
resident of Iowa since 1937 when she 
went from Corning to make her resi- 
dence on Washington’s estate at Mount 
Vernon, she was always interested in 
the welfare of Iowa libraries. 

At the last meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association at Ames in Septem- 
ber, 1941, Mrs. Towner was on the 
program and reviewed the early work 
of the Association which she remem- 
bered so vividly. All present remem- 
ber the deep interest and insight she 
showed in the matter of bringing li- 
braries within the reach of all the peo- 
ple of Iowa. Her greatest contribution 
to her home community, Corning, was 
her part in establishing the public li- 
brary in the early 90’s, which has 
grown from a handful of donated 


books manned by contributed time on — 
the part of the club women, to a beauti- © 


ful library building, with well-filled 
shelves and full time librarian. The — 
fact that one of the few Friends of 


Libraries groups in Iowa flourishes in 





Corning may be due to the great im- © 


petus which was given in the early © 


days of the library’s existence. She ~ 
was a member of the Corning library — 


board for 41 years and served as presi- 


husband e. 


dent from 1899 to 1923. 


Mrs. Towner and her 
worked for the establishment of the © 
Iowa Library Commission and she, as 


a charter member, did much to lay the — 


foundations of the fine work which it — 
carried out during the early years 


its history. She was one of the foun- q 


ders of the Iowa Library Association. — 
Her community and the state of Iowa 
owe a great debt of gratitude to her 


for the hours of time and the energy — 
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she devoted to making real her dreams 
of an organized and coordinated li- 
brary system in Iowa to supplement 
and carry on the fine work of our 
schools. Although her husband’s ¢a- 
reer carried them to Washington and 
Puerto Rico, she kept alive her inter- 
est in library and club affairs in her 
home state. As Regent of Mount Ver- 
non she received kings and queens, 
presidents and prime ministers but 
never did she forget the importance of 
the smallest library in the state of 
Iowa and its relation to the great work 
it could do in bringing the best in 
books and _ service to its community. 

Iowa has lost a friend in the.death 
of Harriett Towner but we trust that 
her work and influence will be carried 
forward by us—the living! 


As Others See Us 


“It is a fundamental American be- 
lief that every man is capable of ac- 
quiring an education. American li- 
brary work has always aimed to serve 
all the people, it has never known a 
period when the authorities were con- 
cerned with the lower classes, a pre- 
occupation which was characteristic of 
many European countries during the 
nineteenth century... . . 

It is suggested to every reader that 
the library is run for him alone, as if 
it were his own property. ... . 

American libraries may exert politi- 
eal influence which can hardly be over- 
estimated. .... 

Since the reading public of America 
is easily led, the public library can play 
an extraordinarily strong role... . . 

In every second American family 
there is at least one reader who uses 
the public library regularly. One can 
easily imagine what great opportu- 
nities for exerting political influence 
result from ths fact. And so, as one 
of the most powerful educational in- 
struments in the country, the public 
library is an intellectual foree which 
occupies a foremost place in the strug- 
gle for the shaping of publie opinion.’’ 

Surprising as it may be, the quota- 
tions above are by Dr. Hans Thier- 
bach from GEIST DER ZEIST, Octo- 


ber, 1941. An article ‘‘ What the Nazis 
say about American libraries’’ which 
appeared in the Saturday Review of 
Interature, November 21, 1942, presents 
the German view of American public 
libraries and their possibilities in shap- 
ing Amerean public opinion. This will 
give courage and serve as a challenge 
to all engaged in the library profes- 
sion. It’s well worth reading. 


Farm Bureau Women’s Reading 
Contest List 


Fiction 


Aydelotte, Dora—Measure of a man, Appleton- 

Century. $2.00 
—* Henry—Floods of spring, Simon. 
Buck, Pearl—The Good Earth, Grosset. $0.75 
— Marcia—Of Lena Geyer, Grosset. 
oh)” maa pate now tomorrow, Macmillan. 
Golding, Louis—Mr. Emmanuel, Viking. $2.75 
Kantor, MacKinlay—Gentle Annie, Coward- 
Pca meno $2.00 

acInnes, Helen—Assignment in Brittan 

Little. $2.50 Sahel 
—— O. E.—Giants in the earth, Harper. 
Seghers, Anna—Seventh cross, Little. $2.50 
yr Leo—War and peace, Blue Ribbon. 
Turaball, Agnes—Ro!ling years, Macmillan. 
er Franz—Song of Bernadette, Viking. 
— J. T.—House of the sparrow, Reynal. 


Non-Fiction 


Brown, Wm. B.—America in a world at war, 
Silver. $1.80 
ot a C.—What men live by, Houghton. 


Childs, paptent write from Washington, 


, $3. 

_ = B.—Doctors Mayo, Univ. of 
Diamant, Gertrude—Days of Ofelia, Houghton. 
Kuo, ——_ *iu—I’ve come a | wa 

Helena uo, Ap eton-Century. $3.00 dad 
et) o Elliott—Northern nurse, Scribner. 
Saint Exupery, A—Wind, sand and . 

nal. $2.75 ’ a oe 
Spence, Hartzell—Get thee behind me, Whit- 
tlesey. $2.75 
Van aanm H. W.—Van Loon’s Lives, Simon. 


$3. 
Trum Robert—The raft, Holt. $2.50 
White, W. Le 
te, sabe They were expendable, 
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Discarding Books 

The obsolescence of books is a prob- 
lem which will engage discerning librar- 
ians increasingly. Possibly attention has 
been focused on this problem by the 
immense amount of book evaluation that 
was necessary in considering what books 
the soldiers will read, and what they 
will not deign to spend time upon. In 
pioneer days, when anything in print 
was held in awe, people tended to hoard 
even some worthless matter. With in- 
numerable avenues of communication 
open today, many sacred cows are top- 
pling. A book must have beauty or 
utility to weather the battle of the books 
that is sweeping many a title into the 
diseard. Yet nothing should be dis- 
carded by persons lacking proper train- 
ing in this difficult art. 

The Ontario (Canada) Library Re- 
view, Volume XXVI, Number 3, which 
was issued August, 1942, printed some 
sage paragraphs on page 282 which we 
wish to quote: 

‘*We received a few weeks ago about 
3,000 volumes from a closed library. 
When the boxes containing the books 
were opened, there was that musty, stale 
odor about them which clearly indi- 
cated the library had really been dead 
for a long time. If this library board 
had discarded about 75 per cent of the 
books a few years ago, and procured 
some new ones, there might have been a 
different story to tell, and the library, 
no doubt, would still be in operation. 
But the library board kept this salvage 
material on the shelves so long that the 
members got tired of them, and finally 
stopped going to the library. Due to 
this ‘hoarding’ the library finally had 
to close. 

**Tt would be far better for the shelves 
in a library to look half starved than 
to have them filled with shaggy, grimy 
volumes that one would hate to touch, 
or with others that are in fair physical 
condition, but so out-of-date that they 
are never taken from the shelves. A 
good practice for a library board is to 
have an intelligent stock-taking of the 
books once in a while.’’ 

This advice is no doubt good for Ore- 
gon, as well as Ontario. No merchant 


would leave out in the public view un- 
sightly wares for which he had no sale. 
WHY CANNOT WE, AS LIBRARI- 
ANS, BE AS REALISTIC ABOUT 
THE COMMODITY WE HAVE “‘FOR 
SALE?’’ <A good weeding might be 
good publicity and set some books in 
circulation which are now buried on 
crowded shelves—From Oregon State 
Library, Letter to Librarians, October 
17, 1942. 


Outline for Publicity 


Herber Baus, Publicity Director 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Publicity—Letting the public know 
what you have. 
1. How to plan. 
2. How to produce. 
3. How to place. 


Serap book follow up and check on 


your own work. 
Introduction 
Inferiority complex 
1. How do you plan publicity? 

a. What has past experience 
taught? Do you ever go over 
your own note books and news- 
paper clippings? 


b. Do you remember that names ~ 


make news? 
ce. Do you use the ideas from other 
libraries as reported in Wilson 


fi 





v 





Bulletin, A. L. A. Bulletin, Lie” 


brary Journal and others? 


d. What is your goal in war in- © 


formation publicity? 
2. How can you produce publicity? 


a. What is news? Something that — 


interests many people. 


b. How do you make news? Do 4 
something that can be reported. — 
Publicity and advertising not ~ 


synonymous. 


e. Do you tie in to the big news of © 


the day? 


d. Are surveys feasible in this — 


field? 


e. Do you remssiber interviews in — 
your publicity? And always the © 


local angle? 
8. How do you place publicity? 


a. What sort of contacts do you 4 
have with newspapers, with 
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ministers, with teachers, with 
labor leaders, merchants, army 
officers, farm bureau folks and 
others? 

b. Do you get reporters to come to 
the Library? Personnel short- 
age now in newspapers—what 
do you do to help? 

ce. Do you let news photograhers 
have what they want? And 
when they want it? 

d. Can our publicity draw other 
people in and help build unity 
and cooperative effort? 

Presented by Lypia Maroarer Bar- 

RETTE at War Institute, Des Moines, 

September, 20, 1942 


The World Today 


A Librarian’s Reading List 

In the course of summing up the 
Michigan Library Association meeting 
at Lansing last month, Mr. Ralph Ul- 
veling issued a challenge to librarians, 
as interpreters, to read every week a 
book significant for post-war planning 
and world organization. He further 
suggested that the State Library pre- 
pare a list for the guidance of libra- 
rians in this enterprise. 

The following list is the joint re- 
sponse of the Michigan State Library 
staff to this challenge. It has been our 
endeavor to choose books that have given 
one or more of us a distinct ‘‘lift,’’ that 
have inspired us zealously to press them 
upon others. Certain of the following 
items meet this qualification. Failing 
this divine fire, we have in other cases 
chosen books because they treat import- 
ant subjects well. Many excellent titles 
are omitted because the list must be 
short. It is our intention to supplement 
this list regularly in following issues. 
All titles mentioned are available for 
loan from the State Library. 


Aikman, Duncan. The All-American Front. 
Doubleday, 1940. $3 


ern neighbor in a way few other books~ 
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Chase, Stuart. The Road We Are Traveling. 
1914-1942; Guide Liners to America’s Fu- 
ture. Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. $1 
This little volume sketches the main 
trends of the last 25 years and outlines 
the problems which must be solved. So 
brief a treatment of so large a subject 
necessarily sounds dogmatic, but the au- 
thor has the gift of vivid presentation. 
If his conclusions prove unpalatable to 
some, they should at least provoke thought 
and counter statement. 
Davies, Joseph E. Mission to Moscow. Simon 
and Schuster, 1942. $3 
Mr. Davies’ formal reports to the State 
Department, excerpts from personal corre- 
spondence and intimate quotations from 
his journal give an estimate of the Russia 
with which we have to deal. 
Galloway, George E. and associates. Plan- 
ning for America. Holt, 1941. $4 
This volume deals with the nature and 
psychology of American planning, partic- 
ularly in the physical, economic, social and 
defense fields. A valuable overall picture. 
Important bibliography. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner, ed. The Family 
in a World at War. Harper, 1942. $2.50 
A symposium in which twenty authorities 
discuss the various aspects of family life 
under war conditions and point out the 
role of the family in war effort. 


Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh. The 
Problems of Lasting Peace. Doubleday, 
1942. $2 

Considers the seven dynamic forces which 
throughout history have made for peace 
or war. A brief historical summary traces 
their influence down to 1914, then they 
are applied to the war and post-war 
periods, and finally to the kind of peace 
we must have at the conclusion of this 
war, if we want it to last. 

Millis, Walter. Why Europe Fights. Mor- 
row, 1940. $2.50 

A review of Europe’s economic and po- 
litical history of the last 25 years. A 
readable, concise primer on the back- 
ground and causes of this Second World 
War. Particularly significant in the 
light of his ‘‘Road to war’’ published in 
1935. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, and Rajechman, Marthe. 
Global War; an Atlas of World Strat- 
egy. Morrow, 1942. $1 

Emphasizes the paramount importance of 
geography in the present world conflict. 
ugh maps and brief accompanying 
text shows the economic resources of the 
wers and the critical routes for both 
vasion and supply. 
, J. B. Out of the People. Harper, 
1941. $1.50 
The author his mind energetically, 
cmp, y, and hopefully about the 
roblems toda: His 
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and ‘‘the masses’’ a8 well as many of his 
ideas are applicable to all nations. 
Shridharani, Krishnalal. My India, My Amer- 
ica, Duell, 1941. $3.75 
The author, a high caste Hindu, spent 
several years in the United States. In 
addition to a sketch of his early life the 
book contains concise, dramatic biog- 
raphies of several political leaders, dis- 
eusses the differences in the cultures of 
the two countries, also India’s relations 
with Great Britain. Those interested in 
India and present world problems will find 
it informative, entertaining and stimulat- 
ing. 
Snow, Edgar. The Battle for Asia. 
House, 1941. $3.75 
The story of China’s struggle against 
Japan and the perhaps even more sig- 
eant struggle within Free China be- 
tween democratic forces and those of re- 
action, told in brilliant style by a man 
whose knowledge is firsthand. 


Taylor, George E. America in the New Pa- 
cific. Maemillan, 1942. $1.75 
A sound treatment of the Japanese con- 
flict with a masterly analysis of Chinese 
internal forces. Sensible and liberal sug- 
gestions for treating the great post-war 
issues in Eastern Asia. 
Van Kirk, Walter W. Religion and the World 
of Tomorrow. Willett, 1942. $1.50 
The title speaks for itself. The author 
has sought to analyse the present situa- 
tion in the light of Christian ethics. He 
has ventured to outline the steps that 
ight well be taken by the United States 
and other countries looking toward the 
establishment of a lasting peace. 
Wallace, Henry A. The Price of Free World 
Vietory. L. B. Fischer, 1942. 75e 
One of the most significant statements of 
American and United Nations post-war 
tions, an ideal goal that remains to 
be implemented by clear and realistic 
thinking 


Random 


Ziemer, Gregor A. Education for Death; the 
Making of a Nazi. Oxford, 1941. $2 
Dr. Ziemer has given a first-hand report 
of Nazi mass education. It is a terrify- 
ing book revealing unbelievable conditions. 
It should arouse every reader to the real- 
ization of the menace of such a system— 
particularly so, since it is with these Hit- 
ler trained youths that any peace must be 
made. Other titles on this key subject 
are Erika Mann’s ‘‘School for Barbar- 
ians’’ and William Pfeiler’s ‘‘War and 

the German Mind.’’ 
from Michigan State Library, 
November, 1942 


Northeast School Librarians’ Luncheon 

School librarians of Northeast Iowa 
held a luncheon meeting on October 9, 
1942, in the Gold Room of Hotel Presi- 
dent, Waterloo, Iowa, 17 librarians be- 
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ing present. Lillian M. Enlow of East. 


High School, Waterloo, presented slides 
made from cartoons in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Blanche Stewart 
of Waterloo Publie Library discussed 
a librarian’s need for a hobby. Mary- 
belle McClelland, of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, spoke on the subject of the 
pamphlet and clipping file and showed 
examples of available aids in selection 
and actual pamphlets. 

The following officers were chosen 





for the next meeting: 
Chairman—Nelle Martin, Roosevelt 

High School, Cedar Rapids. 
Secretary—Agnes Hibbs, Franklin 


High School, Cedar Rapids. 
Publicity Chairman—Coella Correll, 
Cedar Falls High School, Cedar Falls. 


Friends of Libraries and War Work 


The Friends of Libraries of Northern 
Libraries, meeting at Mason City re- 
cently, took up the challenge of war 
work and arranged a program of ac 
tivities that tie in with the present 
emergency. 

Following the suggestions that have 
been made by the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of History and Archives, the Iowa 


Library Association and the War In ~ 


formation project of W. P. A., that 


libraries take the responsibility of con- 
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serving local war records, the associa- = 


tion voted to assume this responsibil- — 


ity and to organize ‘‘The Iowa Histori-— 

cal War Records Unit of Cerro Gordo 

County.’’ ft 
The Mason City Public Library, with — 
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its adequate resources, will be the de- 


pository. A special room has been set 
aside for the records which will be 
classified and filed. 7 

The records will include information 
which is valuable historically, relating” 
to those in active service and to those 
agencies, procedures, activities and ac- 


significant way to the war effort 
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sc 
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ecomplishments which contribute in 3 3 


the county. 
Notice 


Eldora Public Library has a file of 


Book Review Digests 1918-1935 to give 
to any library paying transportation. 
Write to J. May Hostetter, librarian. 
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Library Extension in Total War 


Even after Pearl Harbor made the 
eonflict truly a ‘‘World War’’, the ex- 
tension of public library service to new 
areas continued. Was this the last im- 
petus of a movement which had gained 
steadily though not spectacularly fol- 
lowing the depression years? Can it— 
should it—earry over into the immedi- 


ate future when total war ealls for 
eoncentrated effort of civilians as well 
as of the armed forces? 


Some may say that libraries will be 
fortunate if they can maintain the 
service already organized, in view of 
the widespread demand for reduction 
of public expenditures for everything 
not directly related to the war effort. 


The Library Extension Board be- 
lieves, however, that an extension pro- 
gram is warranted in total war. It 
bases its belief in the importance of an 
intelligent and informed citizenry for 
the trumph of democracy over totali- 
tarianism; in the essential service in 
wartime that libraries at their best 
are rendering; in the increasing im- 
portance of reading and library service 
as travel and other activities are eur- 
tailed ; in the Nazi tribute to the power 
of books as shown by burning and sup- 
pressing them ; in the recognition given 
by the Army and Navy through the 
official provision of library service to 
the armed forees (as contrasted with 
their acceptance of unofficial service 
in 1917-18) ; in the backing of the Vie- 
tory Book Campaign by agencies 
geared to war effort—U. S. O. and 
A. R. C.—as well as by many cooper- 
ating agencies; and in the inelusion of 
libraries in postwar planning by the 
National Resources Planning Board.— 
From Report of A. L. A. Library Ex- 
tension Board 1942. 


Wanted 


_ A twelve drawer ecard catalog case 
in light oak. A six drawer case can 
be turned in on the larger one. Write 
to Isabel Sidey, Greenfield Publie Li- 
brary if you have one to dispose of. 
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Iowans Enrolled in Library Schools 
Columbia— 

Ruth Gilman, Ames 

Ida F. Robertson, Des Moines 

Ruth Schley, Council Bluffs 
Denver— 

Marian Dunham, Grinnell 

Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Indianola 

Kathryn Shacklett, Ottumwa 
Drexel— 

Marjorie L. Campbell, Des Moines 
Tllinois— 

Constance M. Gall, Sioux City 

Mrs. Grada R. Peterson, Goldfield 
Michigan— 

Margery M. Owen, Indianola 
Minnesota— 

Gena Bakken, Northwood 
Western Reserve— 

Barbara Prichard, Onawa 
Wisconsin— 

Helen Jean Cooper, Burlington 






















Public Library Questionnaire 


The information desired by the Ex- 
tension Division of Iowa State College 
can now be completed with the sta- 
tistics you have been asked to keep for 
three months, from September 8 to 
December 8, 1942. It is earnestly re- 
quested that the questionnaires be re- 
turned to the State Traveling Library 
without delay. We need this bulletin 
on library work in the state. The co- 
operation of each librarian in furnish- 
ing the information is essential if its 
publication is not to be delayed. 


Personals 


Barnes, resigned her position 
as assistant librarian at Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, to report at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, for 30 days training 
with the WAVES. 

Bergan, formerly librarian | 
at the Thomas Jefferson high school in ‘f 
Council Bluffs, was married September 19 
5, 1942, to Julius A. Erickson of Sinai, I" 
South Dakota. 

Louise Orwig, art librarian in the 
Des Moines library since 1919, resigned 
and left early in November for Los 
Angeles where she will live with her é 
three sisters and devote most of her 
time to painting. She will be sadly 
missed by her wide circle of library 
friends whose best wishes follow her 
wherever she goes. 
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Margery Owen, reference librarian 
at Mason City Public Library, left 
October Ist to go to the University of 
Michigan where she has a fellowship. 

The resignation of Betty H 
ett, for twenty-one years librarian at 
Coe College, is a source of regret to ali 
who have rejoiced in the achievements 
of the college library under her admin- 
istration. The library which was 
housed on the third floor of the main 
building when she took over the job, 
is now housed in the beautiful Stewart 
Memorial Library which not only takes 
eare of the 51,000 volumes but is the 
most beautiful building on the campus. 

Harriet Sjostrom, children’s libra- 
rian at the Cherokee Publie Library, 
was married August 7, 1942, to Private 
Dale Barnes, at Lawton, Oklahoma. 
Mrs. Barnes will continue her work in 
the library. She became children’s li- 
brarian upon the resignation of Mrs. 
Richard Edgington in the summer. 


News from Iowa Libraries 


Albia—Helen McGuire resigned on 
November 1, 1942, to accept the posi- 
tion as clerk of the War Price and 
Rationing Board of Monroe County. 

Anamosa—The City Council has 
voted to invest in war bonds $2,900 
bequeathed to the city from the estate 
of Sarah Wood with the condition that 
the principal be used to improve or 
add to the Anamosa library. 

Cedar Rapids—Coe College—tEliza- 
beth A. Windsor and Betty H. Pritch- 
ett were appointed assistant professor 
and: professor emeritus, respectively, at 
a recent meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Coe College. Miss Windsor, 
reference librarian, succeeds Miss 
Pritchett as librarian, a position she 
has held since 1921. 

Centerville—Thelma Kirkpatrick, as- 
sistant librarian, has been appointed 
librarian following the resignation of 
Lucy Ware who is now hospital li- 
brarian at Oteen, North Carolina. 

Chariton—The Newbery award books 
from 1936 to date have been given to 
the library by Laura Kull in memory 
of her sister who was a teacher in the 
Chariton schools for many years. 


Clarinda—Vera Payton has been ap- 


pointed to the position of assistant ]j- — 


brarian, succeeding Mrs. Mary Me 
who joins her husband at Great Lakes 
Naval Station. 


Mrs. Floyd Rubey, appointed to sue. — 





a 


eeed Mrs. Earl Peters on the library ig 
board, resigned to accept the position — 
of juvenile librarian. Mrs. Rubey was — 
graduated from the State University of — 
Iowa. She served on the staff of the — 


State Teachers College library while — 


she was in school there. 


Denison—<Arlene Nicholson succeeds — 


Ruth Rule as assistant librarian. Miss 


Rule resigned to enter the American © 


School of Business in Omaha. 


Des Moines—Opal Tanner, head of — 
circulation, has resigned to accept the — 


librarianship of the P. M. Musser Li © 


brary at Muscatine. 

Des Moines—State Traveling 
—Mary Elizabeth Ledlie has left the 
staff for a position on the Des Moines © 
Publie Library staff. She is succeeded ~ 
by Betty Lou Wilson, for four years 
student assistant in the Simpson Col. 
lege library. 

Des Moines—Drake University—A | 
musical reference library 
pieces of sheet music for band, om 
chestra and choir was opened Novem- 
ber 16, 1942. 
by Clifford Bloom, Lorrain E. Watters 


and two national publishing companies. - 4 


Des Moines Library Club— Sa 
Tubbs, librarian of the 7th service com- ~ 
mand at Omaha, Nebraska, 


The musie was donated ~ 


os 


‘= 


: 


a 


of 1 * 


a 
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talked to — 


the members of the Des Moines Library ~ 


Club at Cowles Library, 
versity, October 9, 1942. 


Drake Unk | 


Dysart—The library which has been 


supported as an association library ~ 
since 1931, has been taken over by the ™ 


town council which will levy a tax for 


its support. 


pe wa 


Elk Horn—The Elk Horn library,” 
having outgrown its. old quarters, 167 


now housed in two rooms over 
Mercantile store. 
members donated help and material 
clean, paint and paper the rooms. 
Estherville—Margaret Herum, who 
has been assistant librarian for ten 
years, has resigned to enter business” 
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college. Mrs. C. E. Case has been ap- 
pointed in her place. 

Gladbrook—Edna Eilers, assistant in 
the Gladbrook library has resigned. 

Indianola — Simpson College — Lois 
Perry of Corning, is assistant librarian 
in the college library. Miss Perry at- 
tended the summer session of the Den- 
ver Library School this past summer. 

Iowa City—State University of Iowa 
—Mrs. Mary Reed Bobbitt, formerly 
librarian at Central College, has been 
appointed art librarian succeeding 
Helen Belknap who goes to Kalamazoo 
Public Library as chief of the art de- 
partment. : 

Iowa City Library Club—Sarita Rob- 
inson told of her experiences at the 
summer school in Bogota, Colombia, 
South America, at the first meeting of 
the Iowa City Library Club, October 
5, 1942. 

Keota—The library is now estab- 
lished in its new quarters, the former 
dining room of the Hotel Keota build- 


ing. 
Lake Park—Frances Christian sue- 
eeeds Mrs. Loretta Palmer as librarian. 
Manly—Ruby Richards, who has 
been assistant librarian, is now libra- 
rian, taking the place of Mrs. Forrest 
Calkins. 


Mason City—Hugh M. Gilmore, for- 
merly superintendent of Mason City 
schools, who has returned from Cali- 
fornia to make his home in Mason City, 
was elected president of Friends of Li- 
braries, October 26, 1942. Rabbi Na- 
than Levison was chosen first vice 
president, Mrs. Donald Carr, Swale- 
dale, second vice president, and Mrs. 
Harold Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

New staff members were presented 
on a Sunday afternoon program during 
Book Week. Mary Ellen Evans, Ruth 
Hoffman, Frances Kukacka and Helen 
Scheibe all appeared on the program. 
Virginia Irwin, newly appointed high 
school librarian, played the violin. 

Morley—A community library was 
opened November 10, 1942, as a result 
of hard work on the part of a little 
group of women who decided that 
books are among the desirable things 
in life. The building, furnishings, stove 
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and about 900 books have been do- 
nated. 

Muscatine — Cornelia Rhynsburger, 
librarian since 1928 has resigned her 
position effective January Ist. She 
plans to make her home with her sister 
in Pella. Miss Rhynsburger has been 
connected with the P. M. Musser Li- 
brary for 20 years and will be deeply 
missed. 

New London—Clara Swan, who has 
served as librarian since the opening 
in May, 1938, has resigned to accept 
a teaching position in the local schools. 
Mrs. Walter Ellison succeeds Miss 
Swan as librarian. 

Sutherland—Mrs. Ralph Prew has 
been appointed librarian of the Gen- 
eral N. B. Baker Library following the 
resignation of Mrs. A. H. Schultz who 
has been librarian for seven years. 

Tipton—Mayme Walters has been 
granted six months leave of absence 
because of ill health. Mrs. Janet Arie 
Roe is acting librarian in her absence. 

Toledo—aA fitting climax to Book 
Week was the open house Sunday, No- 
vember 22, 1942, attended by 200 per- 
sons. Although no formal opening was 
held beeause of existing conditions, the 
public was invited to visit the $26,000 
bulding made possible by funds from 
the Ebersole and Francinna Bailey es- 
tates and by WPA grant. The public 
library was organized in 1919 when 
Leander Clark College was merged 
with Coe College at Cedar Rapids. 
There are now 10,000 volumes housed 
in the beautiful new building. 

Traer—The private library of the 
late Ralph Dennis of Evanston, Illinois, 
was presented to the Traer Publie Li- 
brary. 


Changes in Library Boards 

Allison—Hazel M. Black, a member 
of the board since the founding of the 
library in 1930, has resigned. Miss 
Black is taking a course in children’s 
literature and art at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Chariton—The vacancy caused by the 


resignation of A. V. Hass is filled by 


Rev. A. P. Landgraf. 
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Clarinda—Mrs. A. A. Berry and Paul She had been in failing health for some 
Milhone have resigned from the library time and had asked to be relieved of 
board. her library duties. The board, however, 

Des Moines—At the October meeting granted her a leave of absence hoping 
the following officers were elected: that she might be restored to health. 
Alfred C. Nielsen, president; Dr. A. She had been ill but two days when the 
Paul Atkins, vice president; Mrs. Fred end came. She had rendered devoted 
W. Weitz, secretary; A. H. Blank, and genuinely appreciated service to 
trustee, and Mrs. Harry G. Stanwood, the community. 
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: in trustee. William L. Gater, member of the 
. PH Dubuque County Lib Association Coggon library board, died of a heart R 
ih _At the annual meeting of the Du. attack October 25, 1942. He had been | - 
ey is buque County Library Association, the ‘Superintendent of the public schools 
a. é following officers were elected: Mrs. formerly. 
BER Wm. B. Poinsett, president; Mary Lee, The Maquoketa Public Library 
ar Be first vice president; Mrs. Clyde Ells- mourns the loss of Dr. Harry Sharp, 
HE a worth, second vice president; Mrs. Ar- who rendered genuine service as a 
ER thur Lungwitz, corresponding secre- member of the building committee. Dr. 
ie tary; Olive Adams, secretary; Mrs. Sharp was deeply interested in many 
a John Mulfinger, treasurer. civic activities and his going is a real @ 
Mes Fort Dodge—Mrs. Franklin Wilder oss to the entire community. 
A has been appointed to succeed E. E. Mrs. Horace Mann Towner, regent vi 
Ae Cavanaugh who resigned. of the Mount Vernon Ladies Associa- J 
LD Ida Grove—Mrs. J. R. Kolp and Rey. tion, died in an Alexandria hospital 
abe H. E. Whyte are newly appointed mem- fter an illness of several months. Mrs. 
a al bers of the library board. Towner was for many years closely 
ti Lamoni—Mrs. Ruth Roberts and Co™mected with the library interests of 
. i Mrs. Pauline Hodges succeed Verne the state, having served on the Corning ” 
nes Deskin and Mrs. Iola Kaestner, re- library board for 41 years. She worked of 
i Hi signed. 7 for the establishment of the Iowa Li- 
ine : ge brary Association and was one of the 
. ht Oxford Junction—L. L. MecCreight charter members. 
ny and E. A. Grimwood have been ap- j 
- an ber se ge oleh per age td The Corning Free Public Librarye 
. bP Sgr ‘ Board wishes to express its deep sense 





requested that they be released from 
these positions on the board. = loss at the death of Mrs. Horace M. 
owner of Mount Vernon, Virginia. — 
Shenandoah—The Rev. J. Richard Though not a member at the time of — 
Sneed, member of the library board, her passing, Mrs. Towner served on — 
has moved to Rockford, Illinois. the Corning Library Board for 41 ~ 


Stuart—Mrs. Wm. Langbehn has Years and as its president from its 
been appointed to fill the place of Praca per - aye - at fig oo 
Mrs. H. F. Clark wh igned re- moved wi er husband to 
at ee eT Rico. On her return to Corning, 1929, ~ 
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. ty cently. 
; lee : she was elected secretary-treasurer Of ~ 
| ie West Union—Rev. W. H. Mitchell, the Board and served in that capacity : 
| member of the library board, has nti] she moved to Mount Vernon im 
ia moved to Waukon. 1937, For its splendid library, the — 
: town of Corning is deeply indebted to © 
8 the vision, guidance, and executive ~ 
3 . Necrology ability of Mrs. Towner. And that li es 
Sara Brown, librarian of the Rein- brary lives on and will live on—a testi- a 





beck library for the past 18 years, died monial to the eternal fact that they 
. at her sister’s home November 10, 1942. spirit of man does not die. : 
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